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reasonably infer that the subsequent reversal of that salutary resolve was the work of Grcnvillc.
One other detail in Ewart's letter claims attention. Why did Pitt assign so great weight to the opposition in Parliament? Had he received private remonstrances? Humour says that Dundas and others warned him to desist from his scheme. But, as we have seen, his majority held well together. On lath April he beat Fox by eighty votes, and on the tgth by ninety-two. How is it possible to reconcile this increase with wavering or luke-\varmness? I think it probable that Pitt chose now and at a later date to ascribe his change of front to parliamentary opposition (on which he could descant), while it really resulted from difficulties in the Cabinet, on which he had to keep silence. Further, he may have hoped that if Ewart, the soul of the forward policy, consented to return to Berlin, the Duke of Leeds would find it consonant with his own dignity to retain office.
ff so, he was disappointed. Before the Cabinet meeting of loth April he had convinced himself that the pacific overtures of Catharine sent through Bcrnstorff were genuine and sincere. He also pointed out to the Duke that the violent language of the Opposition would certainly encourage the Empress to reject the absolute status quo. The in ference was irresistible, that England and Prussia must be content with securing rather less for Turkey. Pitt decided in favour of this course, and on i$th and 16th April, drew up the drafts of despatches to this effect, in the hope that Leeds would sign them. The Duke, however, declined to do so, and, by the King's leave, Grenvillc appended his signature.
This implied a ministerial change; and on aist April Leeds returned the seals to the King after the Drawing Room at St. James's Palace. Thus disappeared from the forefront of history a personality whose sprJghtliness and charm earned him a high place among the wits and amateur playwrights of that age, and whose jealousy for the honour of England at this crisis won the regard even of those who differed from him. He was far from being a great Foreign Minister. At every crisis Pitt took the reins into his own hands, and at other times the business of the Foreign Office went on somewhat loosely, Keith complaining at Vienna that in the year 1788 he received only one reply to fifty-three despatches sent from that capital.1 The Duke's tenure
1 " Keith Mems.," ii, 219, 228.ovolion. ft is further noteworthy that Pitt [ this thnc desired to HOIK! the fleet to the ItaHic; and we may
